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DOUBLE NUMBER. 

This edition of THE TRAINING 
SCHOOL is published as a double num- 
ber. Each month so many things 
crowd in for attention that it is hard 
to keep our pages down to four and it 
is frequently necessary to abridge im- 
portant things so as to make even brief 
mention of other things of interest to 
our readers. We have a large number 
of subscribers among those engaged 
in farming, ete. and desire to keep 
them informed about our experiment 
work. Many subseribe who are in- 
terested in the purely educational work 
of the institution; quite a few because 
of their general interest in the work; 
and a very large number of parents or 
relatives of our children, who are in- 
terested in the daily lives of our pupils. 
We wish to give word to all four of 
these classes in such a way that every 
one may be at least a little interested 
in the specific lines of work. At this 
time there are several important things 
attracting attention. 

We are adding to our home facilities 
for the children. The Pomona Grange 
Experiment Committee has just  fin- 
ished a most important meeting at the 
School, and a new child study work is 
about to betaken up. It is therefore 
deemed wise to combine the August 
and September numbers. 

We desire to keep our paper small 
so that busy readers will find time to 
read it through, which they might not 
do if it always contained eight instead 
of four pages. 


Our Eighteenth Annual Report will 
be ready for distribution about October 
Ist. Should you desire any extra 
copies kindly drop us a eard. 





Teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the 
unattainable, 
And step by step to seale that 
mighty stair 
Whose landing place is wrapped 
about with clouds 


of glory of ITeaven,.”’ 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


That which gives character to the 
American institutions for feeble-mind- 
ed—and what is true of American in- 
stitutions is equally true of those in 
foreign lands—is the training feature 
of which the organized school depart- 
ment is the highest exponent. Not 
infrequently the question is raised as 
to the advisability of expending money 
and energy in the training of children 
who never can be capable of maintain_ 
ing independent citizenship. This 
question is not, however, raised as 
often as it formerly was, and the 
liberal financial support given to our 
State training schools and the hearty 
expressions of satisfaction on the part 
of the great majority of intelligent 
observers concerning the methods and 
policies pursued in these training 
schools are ample evidences of the 
fact that they have just and proper 
reason for existence. 

It is useless to discuss the reasons 
for and against the plan of taking care 
of defective children and making their 
lives as happy and wholesome as 
possible as compared with the idea of 
their extermination. Their existence 
isa sad fact. The promotion of their 
welfare and happiness on a plan con- 
sistent withthe best interests of society 
pot only appeals to the enlightened 
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conscience of this age, but any other 
scheme would not be tolerated. 

After all is said and done the Golden 
Rule is a very safe guide for directing 
the affairs of life. The intelligent, 
normal minded parent into whose 
family a defective child is born, finds 
his affection as warm and his attach- 
ment as strong for the unfortunate 
child as they are for his normal broth- 
ers and sisters, and he will not willing- 
ly aceept any plan for the life of that 
child that does not secure his best 
welfare and greatest happiness. He 
yearns to realize a restoration to nor- 
mal on the part of his child, and eager- 
ly embraces every opportunity that 
promises improvement in his condition. 


What is true of the parent of the 
unfortunate child is equally true sym- 
pathetically on the part of his normally 
constituted neighbor. In this feeling 
lies the foundation of the support 
which the public gives to the training 
schools for defectives. 

The fact that a truly feeble-minded 
child can never be made normal by 
any kind of training or medical treat- 
ment, as some erroneously have been 
led to believe, does not alter the gen- 
eral proposition, but it does involve a 
-areful consideration of the methods 
of training and the direct purposes of 
such training. Whatever the child’s 
limitations may be, so far as he is 
susceptible of being trained, character 
and capacity to think and do are the 
objects to be attained, whether he is 


.. to be trained permanently in a colony 


of his kind or go out into the world 
and assume the responsibilities of life. 
Owing to the personal equation of the 
parent, the preparation for colony life 
ean be made best under the direction 
of the unbiased teacher. 


The feeble-minded child’s training 
should certainly be as practical as 
possible and it is almost axiomatic that 
his best mental development is at- 
tained by the constant mutual training 
of the hand with the special senses. 


One thing, however, that is often 
overlooked is that training must be 
adapted to the age and characteristics 
of childhood. Just as the senhool for 
normal children is the preparation for 
the later practical life, whether it be 
that of a profession or a trade or other 
occupation, so the feeble-minded child 
during his period of growth requires 
preparation for the final practical oe- 
cupation before he is ready for the 
latter. 


Ifthe boy is to become a helper 
around the farm and garden his kin- 
dergarten training with all the diverse 
occupations and games are fundamen 
tal preparations. The hand and eye 
well trained by kindergarten exercises 
are better prepared to pull weeds and 
pick peas. Exercises in sloyd training 
do not make a finished carpenter or 
-abinet maker, but taken in connection 
with the other properly arranged 
training in the school rooms, they lay 
a foundation for a good workman 
later whether it be in shop or in field. 
The best teamsters, plowboys and 
workers generally among the feeble- 
minded that I have ever seen have 
been those most thoroughly trained in 
the schools. <As_ stated, the teacher 
must not lose sight of the practical 
side of the training, but above all 
things she must not waste her time in 
the mere verbal transfer of dry facts to 
the ears of the child. The ‘‘doing”’ 
method must always be applied in- 
stead of the ‘‘telling about it.”’ 


In procuring material for training 
purposes it is imp rtant to select that 
by the use of which results are ob- 
tained; not necessarily the most ex- 
pensive, very often the most inexpen- 
sive in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher is the most satisfactory. But 
the fact that some expensive material 
may be destroyed by the pupil while 
he is being taught is not the most im- 
portant consideration. It is results 
that are desired and all material must 
be employed for this definite purpose. 
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Two faets are often overlooked in 
eonsidering the question of training 
the feeble-minded, namely: That all 
human beings who do not co-operate 
in the life immediately around them 
degenerate; and the work and the _ in- 
fluence of every employe in an institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded should 
stimulate the inmates and pupils un- 
der their immediate care to a proper 
degree of physical and mental activity, 
according to the capacity of such pu- 
pil or inmate. 


It is foolish to attempt aecomplish- 
ments beyond the capacity of the pu- 
pil; but it is exceedingly gratifying to 
see our so-called custodial children 
developing, by training, into lives of 
usefulness which are also productive 
of their greatest happiness. 

A. C. ROGERS, M. D. 
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Our institution, which in its life and 
activities so closely resembles a village 
in miniature, has for its radiation 
point the Schoo] Department, around 
which our whole life revolves. This 
department gives to the institution 
those uplifting influences which tend 
to raise the lowest of our children to a 
higher plane, keep the middle grades 
from further retrogression and evoke 
in the highest a desire for something 
better. 

3y this means too discipline is great- 
ly aided, as to *‘go to school’? or to 
‘take part in an entertainment’ must 
always be a special privilege. This 
gives to the Educational Department 
the ‘‘Golden Gleam’’ of something to 
be constantly reached out for. 

To the parent the ‘*Sehool’’ is the 
one great hope, the great doorway 
thru which they believe their children 
may pass to strength and power. 

Truly the School Department of an 
institution is the inspiration, encour- 
agement and pleasure of all. Without 
it the institution sinks to the plane of 
an ordinary almshouse. 


A. F. M. 


O, Thou who gavest ie this little 


child, 

Teach me Thy way, let me he recon- 
ciled, 

Lift up mine eyes that I may see the 
light 


Of strength and progress, which Thou 
in Thy might 
Shall beekon forth een from this 
feeble soul, 
To guide his stronger brother to his 
goal, 
+ —_> © <i + 


THE TEMPLE. 


In the work with the feeble-minded 
itis almost as though we were eon- 
structing atemple. The foundations 
are well laid, part of the building is 
erected, but there is much more to do. 

The first great story is of custody 
and care. This is practically com- 
plete. The second story is of oceupa- 
tion and entertainment. It too is thor- 
oughly built. The third story is of 
training and education. Something 
remains to be done here, but much 
has already been accomplished. The 
fourth story of investigation and re- 
search is barely started. Shall we not 
rise to the new floor and train our 
sight upon the sky of truth laid out 
before us by the great master of all 
knowledge, and search the stars which 
He has fixed within our vision? The 
truth will be hard to find. Our eyes 
are dim, clouds are inthe sky. Some- 
times itis night, but we must be patient, 
faithful and confident and sometime 
we shall know that we have found our 
task and performed it as well as we 
knew how. We shall learn how to 
build this story and if our work is un- 
selfish and unprejudiced this story 
shall be asthe tower of the light house 
which gives warning and guidance to 
those who sail the sea of life. 


We are not acknowledging the gifts 
this month, as the Annual Report, 
soon to be published, will contain the 
full list of all contributions and dona- 


tions. 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, so that close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


AUG. & SEPT. 1906. 


We hope that if your subscription 
hus expired you will renew promptly. 


Besides camping our girls and boys 
have had a number of pleasant trips 
during the summer. The Star Club 
spent an enjoyabloa day at Parvin’s 
Pond The ‘‘Lifters’’ in the ironing 
room took a trolley trip to Millville 
Park. The ‘‘Sunbeams’’ of Robison 
Cottage enjoyed a like trip on another 
day. Many meals have been eaten in 
the groves, picnic style. 


This has been our most successful 
camping season, as Well as the long- 
est. The first group went out on June 
I8th and camp closed on August 28th. 


On August [7th we held the gradua- 
tion exercises of our fourth class in 
the care and training of feeble-minded 
and backward children. 

The elass was very enthusiastic, and 
they made the most of their opportu- 
nities to study and observe our chil- 
dren. Outside the regular class work 





they entered heartily into the spirit of 
our School, taking part in all that was 
going on and giving freely of them- 
selves whenever they could add to the 
pleasure and happiness of the children 
or employes. 

The work was threefold—study of 
methods in the school rooms, atten- 
dance at lectures and individual study 
of children. The course lasted six 
weeks and was followed by a written 
examination. 

On the graduation evening the ad- 
dress was made by Rev. Frank B. 
Lane, of Vineland, and remarks were 
made by Mr. Davidson and the Super- 
intendent. The exercises were im- 
pressive and beautiful, and were fol- 
lowed by a pleasant social hour. 

Class Night was celebrated on the 
17th. Original poems, sorgs and 
verses were rendered, and not only 
the class but the invited guests had a 
most enjoyable time. 

Several members of former classes 
were here andan Alumni Association 
was formed with Miss E. U. W. Burns 
04 as president. 


*—~<De @& + 


EXTRACTS 
FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


I wish now at the end of this year to 
take a few moments to point to you a 
new view of our institution. We are 
known asa charitable institution, as 
an asylum, as an educational institu- 
tion, as a farm and dairy, as a hospital, 
as a business and as a laboratory. We 
really are all of these things in a 
greater or less degree. I 

We have systematized and made 
more efficient our institution by more 
exact classification. We have taken 
children from off the streets, from un- 
suitable homes and yet have lowered 
our average per capita so that more 
than forty children are receiving care 
and training who could not have been 
admitted had we simply received and 
used the allowance made by the State. 
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As soon as a child becomes able to 


help himself and in any way contribute 
toward his own support he is credited 
with that much and that credit goes 
toward the support of some other child 
for whom provision could not other- 
wise be made. This is charity. 


We give home, care and comfort to 
a number of untrainable children, who 
in their homes would be a constant 
drag to the family, requiring the un- 
remitting care of at least one person. 
We also give permanent custody to 
those who, even with ability, but lack- 
ing judgment and control, would in 
the world drift into idleness and evil 
companionship, or because of normal 
sexual instincts but want of will would 
become the parents of other defeec- 
tives. This is our asylum feature. 


Our death rate is one in 164 or .61 
per hundred. This is about one-half 
of the death rate of our State. The 
number on the sick list is reduced to a 
minimum; the sanitation is carefully 
looked after, and the children look 
better and are ina fine physical con- 
dition. This is the hospital view. 


The work of our educational depart- 
ment has been for years along pro- 
gressive and scientific lines. Our 
children’s school gardens were among 
the first in the country. Our work 
with feeble-minded deaf children was 
entirely new, as is the use of the pho- 
nograph in the training for speech 
defects. Our teachers’ meetings have 
furnished the inspiration for like 
meetings in many other institutions. 
The children’s readers, the use of the 
Zoo and the grounds as_ text-books, 
and the skill with which they are used 
have caused favorable comment from 
many sides. Our system of discipline 
is always remarked upon. 


We have many books and pamphlets 
on all branches of farm work which 
are used in the weekly meetings of our 
farmer’s elub in its deliberations and 
discussions. Strictly scientifie work 
in stock and seed breeding, fertilizing, 


feeding, ete., is carried on. Our ex- 


periments on corn, sweet potatoes, 
white potatoes, alfalfa, ete., as to se- 
lection of seed, fertilizing and treat- 
ment have undoubtedly been of value 
at least to our farmer friends of Cum- 
berland County. 


Each department of the institution 
keeps a systematic and accurate ree- 
ord of its doings. Our books are kept 
in a simple but thorough manner so 
that the ways in which our money is 
expended may be easily seen. The 
progress and condition of the children 
is carefully noted and reported, so 
that the study of an individual case or 
a specific condition may be made 
easily and fully. 

We furnish to society our land and 
eultivate it skillfully and get crops or 
stock. The stock furnishes milk and 
meat and the crops furnish food for 
both the stock and the family. The 
meats are cured and the fruits and 
vegetables are canned; broom corn is 
made up into brooms and corn husks 
into mattresses or used in place of the 
more expensive raphia in the school 
rooms. We buy at wholesale when- 
ever possible, and all supplies of any 
amount are bought by contract from 
the lowest bidder. Every legitimate 
deviee to save money known is fol- 
lowed in our business transactions. 


THE SUGGESTION. 

At our fifteenth Annual Meeting Dr. 
Earl Barnes in speaking of our possi- 
bilities for scientific and edueational 
work said in part: 

“The work must be done where 
there are feeble-minded children. You 
have them. It must be done where 
there are good buildings, generous 
grounds, an enlightened and pro- 
gressive board, an educated and 
enthusiastic superintendent, and a 
well trained foree of teachers. You 
have all of these conditions. 


With the addition of one expert 
scholar to your force it would be 
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possible to commence in a modest way 
the training of hundreds of teachers 
that we must have faster than they can 
be prepared. If successful such a de- 
parture woud give tothis School the 
stimulus of many young and ardent 
students passing through it; it would 
give the School an _inter-national 
reputation and it would greatly extend 
the beneficient work to which you are 
devoted. 


To me Vineland is a human labora- 
tory and a garden where unfortunate 
children are to be eared for, protected 
and loved while they uneonsciously 
whisper to us syllable by syllable the 
secrets of the soul’s growth. It may 
very well be that the most ignorant 
shall teach us most.’’ 


Dr. Barne’s suggestion has been 
carried out and this year the third 
class of public school teachers com- 
pleted their course of training in our 
institution. The expert scholar added 
to our force this coming year is Dr. 
Goddard, from whose work in child 
study we are expecting so much. 


THE PROBLEM. 

Every institution of any size must 
contribute toward the problem of the 
defective. One out of every 500 of the 
population is mentally deficient. Now 
we must do one of two things: Either 
we must try to relieve this condition 
by caring for just as many as possible, 
making the number we shall take the 
most important thought and bending 
all our energies toward a big institu- 
tion with a large population; or else we 
must take what | conceive the more 
rational and scientific view and bend 
all our energies to study and investi- 
gation with a view of finding the cause 
and methods of prevention of de- 
fectiveness and so aim to dry up the 
stream at its source. 


INVESTIGATION. 

Just as the complex human anatomy 
is only fully understood by a study of 
lower forms where the various organs 
appear in the primitive and simple 


structure, so the complex human mind 
is more easily understood when less 
complex minds are studied. The 
minds of our children are relatively 
simple and hence more easily under- 
stood. 


The instincts, capacities and mental 
processes are variously developed and 
emphasized in our children and these 
variations are full of instruction to him 
who studies them. Phenomena that 
are so littie developed in the normal 
child as to be seareely capable of being 
studied are here exaggerated to such 
an extent that they cannot be misun- 
derstood. Processes which ordinarily 
are so entwined with others as to be 
wholely inextricable in normals are in 
these children often found entirely 
alone and hence easily studied. The 
great promise of the work liesin these 
facts. 


The investigation is being approach- 
ed with an open mind. No _ precon- 
ceived theories are to be proved will 
or nill, but this great wilderness here- 
tofore practically unknown will be 
carefully explored and every point 
of interest and value will be noted and 
reported. 


THE CALL. 

It is no longer suflicient to increase 
the size and number of our institutions 
ina vain endeavor to take in all the 
feeble-minded. As soon as more room 
is made it is filled up and the waiting 
list is larger than before. We must 
stop the inerease and that means find 
from whence they come, why they 
come, and what to do to check the 
stream. No institution has as yet de- 
liberately set out to do this. This is 
the part we must take up. 


You are asked to-day to help. The 
money for this work is to be raised 
without touching the regular institu- 
tion funds, for which there are pre- 
seribed uses. This must be extra. 
Will you not help now, to-day? You 
have many ealls, but this is an ex- 
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traordinary matter and an extraordi- 
nary effort should be made to forward 
it. Who is to derive the benefit? Not 
aloae the feeble-minded. You are the 
real beneficiaries; you and your 
children, your brothers and sisters; 
for, thru these—God’s least ones, 
we shall learn some of the greatest 
lessons of life and existence. 





You ask why are these children in 
the world? The broken hearted 
parent asks, ‘‘Why is ths affliction 
placed upon me?’? We must realize 
that God makes no mistakes and these 
ehildren shall be the means of uolift- 
ing the knowledge of the world. 


Our children must be studied—not 
with the knife of the surgeon, not with 
the seapel of the vivi-sectionist—but 
with the loving heart and mind, with 
the eye and ear of the trained ob- 
server who bends to catch the slightest 
whisper which leads to truth, truth 
which is eternal, truth which is 
indeed scientific. If you will help, 
send your eheek now—do not wait 
until to-morrow. 


a oe 


EXPERIMENTS. 


The attempt will be made in this ar- 
ticle to show the results seeured by 
three years of experimental work. 

Three years ago alfalfa played a 
very unimportant part in the farm de- 
partmentof the Training Sehoo! and 
on the farms of Cumberland County. 
When this year’s seediog of alfalfa is 
an assured suecess, this erop, while 
still in the experimental stage, will be 
j second in importance only to corn at 
the Training School farm. 











A feeding experiment with 8 cows, 
in which the purchased mill feeds were 
largely replaced by green alfalfa and 
erimson clover showed practically the 
same milk yield from both methods 
of feeding. 

The advantage to be gained arises 
from the ability of farmers to produce 





the high priced protein that at present 


is usually purchased in mill feeds. 
The expensive nitrogen of fertilizers 
that is needed by other crops is not 
needed by alfalfa and clover. 


This experiment certainly indicates 
that alfalfa stands a good chance of 
occupying the first place on the School 
farm within a few years, both in 
acreage and value. Mr. E. L. Bolles 
has sueeceeded with alfalfa, as de- 
seribed in the November issue, and 
several farmers in the county are try- 
ing it. 


Somewhat over a year ago the 
Pomona Grange Experiment Commit- 
tee was organized. This committee 
consists of two members from each 
subordinate Grange in the Pomona or 
County Grange. Three semi-annual 
meetings have been held at the 
Training School and the committee 
has reeeived assistance or promises of 
assistance from the Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick and from the office 
of Experiment Stations at Washington 
in the form of advice and professional 
services. No financial aid has been 
reecived, 


At the semi-annual meetings of the 
committee the delegates inspect the 
experiments in progress at the Train- 
ing School and report results of 
experiments, or those in progress in 
the different parts of the county. A 
letter from A. P. Seabrook, delegate 
from Deerfield Grange, who was un- 
able to be present at the last meeting 
on August 23rd, was a feature of im- 
portance. Mr. Seabrook manures his 
land very heavily for all crops and 
has found that nitrate of soda does 
not increase his crops in many cases. 
rhis has been found to be the ease al- 
<o with the acres devoted to small 
truck atthe Training School; there- 
fore what applies to one may apply to 
the other in various Cases. 


Mr. Seabrook manured an acre last 
December with 28 tons New York 
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manure; took off a crop of spinach, 


then plowed and _ broadeasted with 
1000 pounds fertilizer. 400 pounds of a 
mixture of kainit and acid phosphate 
was applied on about 1-5 acre. Fully 
1-3 greater crop was secured where 
the kainit and acid phosphate were 
used. Mr. Seabrook is trying the 
effect of this same mixture on lettuce 
and celery, where large amounts of 
manure and fertilizer are used. 
Another feature of the last meeting 
was the discussion of two methods of 
handling crimson clover and corn: Ist, 
standing crimson clover plowed under, 
followed by corn. 2nd, crimson clover 
hay cut, the stubble plowed under, 
followed by corn. Is the corn in the 
first instance enough better than in 
the second to pay for the loss of the 
hay? Several of those present men- 
tioned their general observations and 
several will make exact experiments 
to test the question. 
WHITE POTATOES 
Among the most decisive of the ex- 
periments is that in which 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre has been 
used on white potatoes. In 1905 and 
1906 nitrate was used on one acre and 
no nitrate on another, in addition to 
heavy manuring and fertilizing. The 
results are shown in the following 
table: 
1905 
. _ . NITRATE NO NITRATE 
Set polntacn* 182 bus. 157 1-6 bus. 
1906 


NITRATE NO NITRATE 


Four varieties ,-, . dee 
of potatoes 154 3-4 bus, 137 1-3 bus. 
1905 1906 


Approximate gain in bus. °5 17 
per acre, : a 
Approximate net financial $8 $6 

gain per acre, 

One year’s experiment in spraying 
potatoes with Bordeaux mixture show- 
ed a gain of 10 bushels per acre with 
very little extra expense. 

BREEDING CORN 

This season is the third in the corn 

breeding test. The crop last year was 


65 bushels shelled corn per acre from 
the breeding plot and 50 bushels per 
acre from the main field. The full 
importance of this breeding corn ex- 
periment will be apparent only after 
several years, perhaps ten or more. 
SWEET CORN 
Experiments were planned this year 
with sweet corn, field corn, sweet 
potatoes and alfalfa to partially an” 
swer the quesiion, ‘‘How much ferti- 
lizer and manure ean profitably be 
used ?”’ 
SWEET CORN— YIELD 
Plot 1, Rye sod and 600 lbs. 155 1-4 
corn fertilizer per acre dz. ears 


Plot 2, Rye sod and 300 lbs. 161 
corn fertilizer per acre dz. ears 

Plot 3, 15 tons barnyard 153 1-2 
manure per acre dz. ears 

Plot 4, 15 tons barnyard 162 1-4 
manure and 600 Ibs. dz. ears 


fertilizer per acre 

This experiment was tried on good 
ground, The difference in cost of 
fertilizing plots 2 and 4 was about 
$33.00 per acre, The results show that 
this year this amount was wasted un- 
less next year’s results from these 
plots show a gain from what is left 
from this year’s application, 

UNFINISHED EXPERIMENTS 

Part of the field corn (field N) was 
manured with N. Y. horse manure, 
part with barnyard manure, each 12 
tons per acre, and a part received no 
manure. The whole field was covered 
with a fairly good stand of half-grown 
clover when plowed and 550 pounds 
per acre of corn fertilizer was broad- 
casted over the whole field. 

This experiment repeated several 
years should furnish valuable infor- 
mation as to how much manure can 
profitably be applied to corn grown on 
a crimson clover sod, 

The experiment on sweet potatoes 
has been described in the Tur TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL for January, 1906. There 
are more plots than in last year’s ex- 
periment, although the general plan 
has not been changed. 

G. A MITCHELL 
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